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THOU SHALT NOT STEAL, 

Look at the picture, and see that little boy 
creeping softly along on tip-toe towards his moth- 
er’s tea-table, which is spread near the fire. 

See him lift the cover*of the ‘sugar-pot, and as 
quickly as possible, put one piece in his mouth, 
and another in his pocket. 

His name is William Morton. He is six years old. 
His kind mother ie sitting at the fire place with her 
back towards William. She is working for him, 
mending his clothes, with his little baby sister 
asleep on her lap. 

She does not think that William is thus taking 
itn d is not his own, and trying also to deceive his 
mother. 

Thas William goes on from day to day, taking 
apples, and cakes, and sugar, without leave, when- 
ever he can get a chance; and what is worse, he 
tries hard to conceal it, and even tells lies about it. 

Does William know that this is stealing? Does 
he remember that this is breaking the Eicurn 


CommanpMeEnt of the Lord his God, which says, | 


“Tuou SHALT NOT STEAL.” 

Let him think of this. Tet all children think of 
it continually; and remember, that though their 
earthly parents may not see. them, the eye of the 
Lord is ever upon them. 





FOOLISH FEARS. 

Peggy Hammond had a silly habit of screaming, 
When she saw a spider, an earwig, a beetle, a cat- 
erpillar, or any’ kind of insect; and the sound of 
&@ mouse or a rat, behind the wainscofof the room, 
made her suppose she should die with fright. 

The persons with whom she lived, used to pity 
her for being afraid, and that made her fond of 
the silly trick, so that she became worse daily, and 
kept the house in a constant tumult and’ uproar. 
She would make as much noise about the approach 
of a poor insect, not larger than a pea, as if she 
had seen'a hungry wolf coming with open jaws to 
devour her. 

Peggy was once asked by Mrs. Wilson, a very 
good'lady, to go with her intosthe country, and 
Peggy was much pleased at the’ t of going 
toa honse where there were c gardens, 





| sight in.amoment; yet Peggy could go no furth-| her lap, and she suddenly stooped ‘to catch it, that 
jer; she stood still, and shrieked with terror. 


one cannot walk in.a garden or field with- 
out seeing many insects. 
Mrs. Wilson, with Peggy and some other com- 


| panions, arrived at her house just before dinner ; | 


and as soon as that meal was over, Peggy begged 
leave to go out into the shrubbery. It was a 
charming place, and she was quite delighted with 
the clusters 6f roses and all the sweet-smelling 
shrubs and flowers, that seemed .to.perfume the air. 

As Peggy was tripping along, behold, on a sud- 
den, a frog hopped across the path. It was out of 


At 
the same instant, she saw a worm creeping upon 
her frock, and she now screamed in such a frantic 
mauner, that her cries reached the house. 

The company rushed out of the dining parlor, 
and the servants out of the kitchen. Mrs. Wilson 
was foremost; and in her haste to see what was 
the matter, she caught her foot in.a vine, and fell 
with such violence against a tree, that it cut her 
head dreadfully; she was covered with the stream- 
ing blood, and was taken up for dead. 

It was soon. known, that the sight of a little 
worm and a frog was all that ailed Miss Peggy ; 
and then how much displeased did every one look 
at her, to think that her folly had been the cause 
of such a sad disaster. 

Although Peggy Hammond was so foolish, yet 
she had some kind feelings; and when‘she heard’ 
Mrs. Wilson’s groans while the doctor was dres- 
sing her wounds, she wept bitterly, and was very 
sorry for what she had done. 

Mrs. Wilson was in great danger many days; 
and Peggy crept about the house in a most forlorn 
manner. No one took much notice of her, and 
she dared not go out into the garden, for fear. of 
meeting a snail, a beetle, a frog, or some other 
harmless creature, which she thought monstrous 
and frightful. 

At length Mrs. Wilson grew betier,.and then she 
sent for Peggy.to come to her room, and talked to her 
very kindly and wisely. She said that these little 
animals have not the power to hurt us.much, and 
do not wish to hurt us at all;. and that, they have 
much more reason to be afraid of us, than we have 
to fear them, because even a little girl is able to 
drive away or kill a thousand frogs or mice. 

Mrs. Wilson asked her whether she really be- 
lieved a frog or a worm would hurt her. Peggy 
owned that she did not. Then Mrs. Wilson ask- 
ed whether it would not be wrong to say that they 
would hurt her. Peggy said it would be wicked. 
Then, said Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ is it not equally wrong 
to act asthough you believed they would hurt you?” 

Peggy saw that she ought to act what is true, 
as well as speak what.istrue, and she promised: to 
try very hard to get the better of her fault. All 
persons who sincerely try to correct their faults,very 
soon succeed ; and so it was with Peggy Hammond. 

One day she was with Mrs. Wilson in her 
chamber, and this good lady being fatigued and 
sleepy, gave Peggy a book of pretty stories to di- 
vert her, and begged the litle girl to make no 
noise while she slept: 

Mrs. Wilson lay down on the’ bed, and Peggy 
sat on-a stool at some little distance. All was as 
still as possible ; and after some time, as’ Peggy 
chanced to lift her eyes from her book, she saw 
not far from her, a spider: spinning his: thread up 
and down from the ceiling. She was: just going 
to scream, whenshe thought of the mischief shie 





had already done to Mrs. Wilson and she forbore. 
At that moment, as she turned her head to the 
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| and plenty of nice fruit. But the country is a sad | other side, a little mouse sat on the table, nibbling 


' some crumbs of cake that had been left there. 
Peggy now trembled from head to foot, but she had 
| 80 much power over herself, that she neither cried 
| Out, nor moved. 
This effort cost her much pain at first, but it did 
| her good. Her fear went away by degrees, and 
then she could observe and wonder at the curious 
manner in which the spider spun long lines of 
thread, and made them fast to each other and the 
wall; and could also admire the sleek coat ahd 
bright eyes of the little mouse on the table. 
While looking at them, her book slipped from 


{ 


it might not fall on the floor. This alarmed the 
two visiters, who instantly fled to their retreats. 
Neither spider nor mouse appeared again that day ; 
and from that time Peggy Hammdad had courage 
and prudence ; and took care not to do mischief 
to others, nor deprive herself of pleasure by the 
indulgence of foolish fears. 





NARRATIVE. 


From, the Shepherdess. 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


In the village of ——, resided a poor, but re- 
spectable family, by the name of L——. Although 
they were not religious, yet in one sense, they were 
thought to be so; that is, they were very punctual 
at church, and were particular as to the manner in 
which they spent the Sabbath ; and endeavored to 
instil into the minds of their childern, such thoughts 
and desires as should contribute to their happiness 
in this world, and in the next. They were bless- 
ed with a large family of mt consisting of 
four sons, and five daughters, in which were blen- 
ded health, beauty, and activity. The boys were 
very studious, and in.a short timé acquired an ed- 
ucation. The girls too, had imbibed the same 
ambitious propensity, and were thought to excell 
many of their seniors at school, particularly M—-, 
the principal subject of this brief sketch. 

M—— L——,was born in the town of ——, in 
the year 1804. With a mind full of vigor and 
susceptible of rapid progression, she at ence at- 
tained the title of a scholar. Nor was the 
beauty of her person in the least retarded by this 
progression in menta! accomplishments. tas 
she progressed in mind, so alse did the comeli- 
ness of her person unfold itself. Fair, beautifully 
proportioned, beyond eveti nem of her sex, she 
advanced on silently and rapidly towards perfec- 
tion. Her complexion had the brightness and 
bloom of northern beauty. Her auburn tressess 
waved majestically over her ‘fair temples, and her 
eyes, blue and lucid as the sapphire, beamed full 
of animation and tenderness. Her cheeks were 
like marble beautifully interspétsed with vermillion. 
With talents uncommonly bright and flattering, 
and a form and mind, which fancy never excelled 
even in her brightest dreams, did she enter upon 
the stage of life. Friends every day crowded 
around her, and thought themstlves happy in 
gaining a place in the circle of her associates. [t is 
not surprising then, that we should often find some 
of the other sex at her side ; for many pronounced 
her lovely. Yet there was one’ who houghe her 
more thiat4ovely. This friend, whose name was 
S— H—, was the early companion of her rural 
walks and sports. He was of a manly appearance, 
about a year her elder, with a noble brow and ra- 
ven locks, which gave him a dignified aspect, 

These two personages were possessed of wi 
amiable dispositions, and were equally. 
and beloved. It was the common talk of 
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neighborhood, (t6 use the country phrase) surely if 
nature ever iatended two for each other, they are 
S—— and M——. Soon after M—— hdd attain« 
ed her fifteenth year, a revival of religion com- 
menced in that place, in which many were brought 
to bow at the standard of Christ. The parents of 
M—-~ were hopeful subjects of grace, and united 
themselves with the people of God, in an everlast- 
ing covenant never to be forgotten. By many, 
M—— was thought to be a fit candidate for the 
church, and was advised, nay even urged to dedi- 
cate herself with her parents to God.—But this she 
declined in a modest, though resolut . Al- 
though she thought it a duty incumbent on all who 
called themselves Christians, yet, such a view had 
she of the solemnities of the dedication, that. she 
thought herself incapable for the performance of 
so solemn an act. All that had any acquaintance 
with her, thought her a most sincere and humble 
Christian. S——, at the same time shared in the 
revival and joined the church. 

Not long afier this, S—— left his native place 
for the city of New Haven, where he intended 
learning a trade. He commenced, and things 
went on prosperously with him, until about two 
years had elapsed, when he was taken suddeniy 
ill with the qphus fever, and continued very low 
for several weeks, until at length the physician 
pronounced him in a fair way of recovery.—Noth- | 
ing seemed to prevent the immediate recovery of 
his health, strength, cheerfulness, and activity. 
Often would the fairy vision of M dance be- 
fore his mind, and with it the future pleasure and 
happiness he anticipated with the beloved object 
of his affections. Hope beat high in his breast, and 

his 
Witt tomers ch entocies: ‘ 

She, too, indulged the idea, that they were to be 
happy. And could they have looked through the 
vista of futarity, and traced the short journey of 
their life, methinks they would doubt the reality 
of the vision. But they did not indulge the idea 
long. A messenger soon afier arrived with the 
sad intelligence that S H—— was no more. 
He was taken down again, and the physician came 
too late! The soul of the amiable, the philau- 
thropic, the beloved S—— was gone. 

This sudden death burst like a thunderbolt up- 
on the soul of the lovely M——. She sunk tot- 











cheek, which was soon succeeded by an ashy pale- 
ness. She tried to speak, but her tongue refused 
utterance, and she remained insensible to all 
around her. Alas! dear youth, all thy joys seem 
atanend. ‘The soul of him thou Jovest is gone; 
but he died triumphantly —He was willing and 
ready to depart, M—— at last revived, but not to 
her gsual sprightliness and mirth. She ever after 
wore the same mournful countenance which seem- 
ed to command pity and love. And think you, 
fair reader, that she was deserted by her friends? 
No: frequent and often were her friends and as- 
gociates calling upon her, and inviting her to ac- 
company and partake with them io their amuse- 
ments. But no; her gentle spirit partook not of 
such trifling. All her hopes were blasted, and all 
the conjurings of fancy’s future perished with them. 
She saw nothing in this world worth living for, 
and all her desires were to be prepared for a 
speedy departure. And they were granted. Ina 
short time she was taken ill, and laid upon her 
bed, from which she never rose. When any one 
spoke to her rgspecting her recovery, she turned 
her head mournfully from them, as much as 
to say, she did not wish it. And in less than three 
months from the death of S—— H——, the pure 
spirit of the lovely M—— L—— was resting in 
paradise. Marion. 


* #BIsToORY. 














A COURT OF JUSTICE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

We have just witnessed the novel scene of a 
eourt of justice here. Hard by the chapel, there 
stands a magnificent purau-tree, round about and 
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seats were fixed, etiiolag a square of about twenty 
five feet across. No pains had been taken toclear 
the ground, ‘which happened to be strown with 
loose stones. ‘The judges took their places on the 
benches. Most of these were secondary chiefs, 
the superior ones being with Pomare at ‘Tahiti. 
They were handsomely robed in puraa mats and 
cloth tributas, with: straw hats, and made a most 
respectable appearance. ‘There were nearly thir- 
ty of these, among whom one, called Tapuni, 
having been previously appointed chairman of the 
tribunal, was distinguished above the rest by a 
bunch of black feathers, gracefully surmounted 
with red, in his hat. Hundreds of people seated 
themselves on the outside of the square.—Two 
young men were then introduced, who sat down 
quietly at the foot of the tree. ‘These were the 
culprits ; they were charged with having stolen 
some bread-fruit. Silence and earnest attention 
prevailed. ‘T'apuni now rose, and called upon the 
accused to stand up, which they immediately did. 
He then stated the offence for which they were ar- 
raigned, and as their guilt was clear, having been 
detected in the fact, he told them that they had 
committed rebellion, by breaking the law, outrag- 
ing the authority of the king, and disgracing the 
character of their country. One of the young 
men, hereupon, frankly confessed that he had per- 
petrated the theft, and persuaded his comrade to 
share with him the-erime and the plonder. Wit- 
nesses are seldom called in such cases, offenders 
generally acknowledging their misdeeds, and cast- 
ing themselves on the justice of the court to deal 
with them accordingly. This isa remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and we are assured that it is so com- 
mon as to constitute a trait of national character. 
A brief conversation followed among the judges, 
respecting the wtwa, or punishment, to be inflict- 
ed on the youths, as they were thus faahapa, or 
found guilty. ‘The sentence was then delivered 
by the president; this was, that they should each 
build four fathoms of a wall now erecting about a 
plot of taro ground belonging to the king. In 
such cases, the condemned are allowed their own 
reasonable time to execute the task required, and 
it generally happens that their friends, by permis- 
sion, lend them assistance. We have seen an 
aged father helping his son to perform hard labor 
of this kind, which mast, nevertheless, be finished 
to the satisfaction of an authorized inspector. It 
is remarkable, in the administration of justice 
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and conduct, not long before'I had this pa 
with her. I asked her if she loved God? “She 
replied in a sweet lisping tone, ‘ Yes Sir.”—Dy 
you love the Saviour? ‘ Yes Sir.”—Do you love 
to pray? “* Yes Sir.”—How often do you prayt 
“‘Every day.” How many times in a day? “Two 
or three times.”’ In order to ascertain whether 
she rightly understood the import of these ques. 
tions, | asked her if she always, or all her life, 
had loved God, and the Saviour, and to pray? 
“No Sir.” Do you think you have sinned against 
God, and that you have got a wicked heart? “ Yes 
Sir.” How long is it since you thought you be. 
gun to love God and Christ, and to pray? Her 
answer was, ‘‘ Last week.” ‘I‘he week before was 
the time when she thought she gave her heart 
the Saviour. The big tears now rolled down both 
her cheeks, in testimony of the deep feeling of her 
heart. 

Dear reader, | have told you but a part of my 
conversation with little Mary; but this.is enough 
to show you that she is unlike many of her. age, 
who by their wicked conduct, and indifference to 
religious conversation, prove that they neither love 
God nor Christ, nor love.to. pray. How is it with 
you? I desired you, near the beginning of my 
story of this little girl, to pause after each question 
which I put to her, and think how you should ap 
swer the same questious if put to yourself. Now 
what ean you say? Do you love God, and Christ, 
and to pray? Can you answer these questions a 
little Mary did? Now if you do truly love God, 
and Christ, and to pray, there is evidence that 
you have been born again, or that you have gots 
new heart; for the Apostle says ‘‘ he that Joveth 
is born of God.” What does the Saviour himself 
say respecting being born again? “ Except.a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” By this the Saviour means that you cat 
not go to heaven when you die without havinga 
new heart. Will you then, as I trust little Mary 
had done, repent of your sins, and begin now to 
love and obey God? ‘This, and this alone can 
make you truly happy while you live, and prepare 
you for his heavenly kingdom. Think seriously 
on this matter, and remember what the Saviour 
promises to those who seek him early, Makea 
good resolution on this subject before you lay 
down this paper, and pray God with your whole 
heart to aid you in keeping it. Ww. 

Andover, Dec. 19, 1881. 








here, that, when the sentence is pr , the 
criminal is gravely asked whether he» himself 
agrees to it, and he generally replies'in the affirm- 
ative. There is something very primitive and patri- 
archal in this simple yet solemn form of conduct- 
ing trials.— Bennet’s Voyage. 





RELIGION. 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE MARY. 

A while since, I called on a very interesting 
family composed of pious parents and several bright 
jooking and active children. My principal object 
was to converse with them on the subject of Re- 
ligion. I addressed the elder members of the 
family first, and while I was talking with one and 
another of them, I noticed that a little girl, whom 
they called Mary, was very attentive to what was 
said. She is eight years old. I asked her to come 
to me, which she did, without any seeming reluc- 
tance, though I was then a stranger to her. I soon 
found that she loved to be conversed with about 
the Sabboth School, and about the Saviour. I 
asked her many questions which she answered with 
great propriety for a little girl so young. ‘To re- 
peat to my readers all the conversation I had with 
tithe Mary would make my story quite too long. 
I will, however, mention a few questions, which I 
put to her, with her answers. And now, dear 
reader, I wish you to make a pause afier each of 
the questions, and think how you would answer 
the same questions if put to yourself. 

I learned from her mother, that there had been 








udder the expended shade of which, long forms for 


a very visible change in little Mary’s conversation 











MORALITY. 
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BEGINNING THE WORLD. 

‘« There is nothing that distracts the slumbers of 
young men so much as setting up business. Be 
ginning the world brings with it many serious 
thoughts, the of success, the fear of disasters, 
the ligaments of tenderness, the feelings of yivalry, 
all work deeply upon the youthful mind and render 
its nights restless and uneasy. There are some 
tempers, however, that are always delighted) with 
what may be called beginning the world, 1 knew 
a man who began business half a dozen times in 
the course of a few years, and each time witha 
different set of rules. He had been every thing 
for a time, but nothing long.” 

There is much truth and some point in the 
above little sketch. Beginning the world, choos 
ing a profession, a hoosing a wife, are three 
things connected with life, of much difficulty and 
of more importance. Young men seldom give 
either of them that deliberation which is their due. 
The happiness of this, world and the hopes of 
futurity, are connected with their decisions, whilst 
prosperity and reputation or adversity and infamy 
are their attendant consequences. As far as re 
gards a profession, a man should never be too 
hasty in his determinations. Almost every individ- 
ual of the human family has by nature a particular 
talent, which when brought into requisition and 
applied to some exclusive object, cannot fail to, be 
attended with a commensurate success. But the 
man who vainly conceives that.he can succeed in 
every thing, seldom becomes eminent in any. It 
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is absurd policy, to commence a dozen projects to- 
gether, or even to begin a second before the first 
has been rendered permanently successful. 
Franklin particularly endeavored to convince 
young persons of the necessity of fore-thought, in- 
tegrity, and frugality, in the early career of busi-| 
ness. I was never discouraged, said he, by the 
seeming magnitude of my undertakings, as I have 
always thought that one man of tolerable abilities, 
may work great changes, and accomplish great 
affairs among mankind, if he first forms a good 
plan: and cutting off all amusements and employ- 
ments that would divert his attention, makes the 
execution of that plan his sole study and business. 
To be sure, it requires some little philosophy for a 
young man with a taste for pleasure, to forego all 
the amusements of youth and health, for the sake 
of business, or profession ; yet if he aspires to be- 
come eminent, such a course is actually necessary . 





out together, from the large congregation, and 
there solemnly vowed to take the great Jehovah 
as our guide and our friend. And now I uent- 
ly pass a pleasant and profitable hour with my 
pious friend in his workshop, conversing about 
those things which pertaiu to our everlasting 
well-being, Sometimes, in thought, we go back 
to our early days, and talk over our juvenile sports, 
and wonder and astonishment strike us, that we 
are now 80 differently situated from many of our 
childhood companions, whose parents were plac- 
ed in much more comfortable circumstances than 
ours, and who once bid fair for lives of extensive 
usefulness. I pity—from my heart I pity, the con- 
dition in which some of are placed, who 
were once so happy, so joyous, and so full of hope. 
How often—how very often have I been led to 
exclaim with the pious and devoted Watts— 


Why was I made to hear thy voice, 
And enter while there’s room— 

V hi make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come ? S. S. Instructer. 





[Salem Gazett 
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HOW A POOR BOY TURNED OUT. 

“Edward R ! why were you absent from 
school this morning ?”—said a master to a little 
boy, who was seldom present three half days in 
succession. “Jt appears to me that you cannot 
be kept at home so often—tell me, where were 
you this forenoon?” The boy rose in his seat 
and replied—“ Mother kept me at home to pick 
up chips.” 

Edward R —— was the only son of a poor wo- 
man, who was in very destitute circumstances, 
and had a large family to maintain. And Ed- 
ward, instead of being privileged: to attend the 
school with his fellow youth, was obliged to help 
his poor mother, and leave his studies, to gather 
up chips. It cannot be expected that he made 
much proficiency while in school, for he was so 
often absent, it was a wonder that he did not for- 
get all that he learned. I attended the same 
school with Edward: he was a near neighbour 
of mine. Sometimes I would meet him when 
school was out, and he often would request me 
to go with him, and help gather some chips. “I 
will haul you down on the sled,” he wonld say, 
“if you will help me.” And frequently I accom- 
panied him. Although Edward was some older 
than myself, I often associated with him, and 
found him a very agreeable companion. He of- 
ten did little jobs for me—such as paste my kite, 
bend my bow, or file my skates. He was so good- 
oatured| and generous, that 1 was never tired of 
his company,—Unlike a great many other boys, 
he was not fond of quarrelling and fighting ; never 
used bad or profane language, and was always 
ready to give assistance when needed. Although 
born in poverty, he did not seem to mind his 
patched and tattered clothes, but was as cheerful 
and happy as ve! of us, Thus was Edward 
R—, when in childhood and youth—generous 
and sociable—poor ‘and contented—loving and 
beloved. Notender father guided his youthful 
feet in virtue’s path, and his mother never taught 
him to lisp his morning and evening prayers to 
his God and Redeemer. 

The reader would not be surprised to hear, per- 
haps, that Edward turned out a miserable being.: 
But itis the reverse. As you pass down ears. 
lous street, you will observe the name of Edward 
R——, in round letters, on a sign attached toa - 
large building, where daily, Edward and his work- 
men may be found diligently employed. He has 
4s much work as he can conveniently perform. 

But how came this poor boy, the son of a poor 
woman, in so desirable a situation? perhaps the 
reader may inquire. I will tell you. Edward 
from his youth was always steady; what little he 
possessed, while an apprentice, was not foolishly 
squandered away without benefiting either him- 
self orothers. He never made companions of the 
idle; nor spent his leisure hours in a bar room. 
Being thus exemplary in his deportment, he fin- 
ished his apprenticeship with joy—worked as a 
Journeyman for a short time—aad then com- 
menced business for himself, with flattering pros- 
pects of an abundance of work. 

Edward is now married—is the father of a 
family, and owns the house which he now occu- 
pies. His dwelling iscommodious, and is situated 
ina central and pleasant part of the town. But 
although he has prospered beyond his expecta- 
‘ions, there is something else which pleases me 
more to tell about than anything beside. 








R— isa hopeful Christian! and a member of 
the sate church to which { belong. We stood 


THE NURSERY. 
THE DAFFODILS. 
A true Tale. 








One fine day in spring, a little boy and girl went 
to walk and play in a garden, in which there 
were many pretty flowers; they had leave to 
pluck some crocusses, primroses, and double dai- 
ses; but were told not to gather other flowers 
without leave, There were some fine yellow daffo- 
dils in bloom, in this garden,near the pond in which 
the swans used to swim; and the little boy and 
his cousin thought they should like very much to 
have some daffodils, but they remembered that it 
would be wrong to pluck them without permission, 
so the little boy ran to the house to ask for it; but 
being afraid that he should not get leave to gather 
the flowers, he pretended he could not open the 
door. Now he could open this door when he wish- 
ed to doit. He then pretended to ask leave in 
the passage, and ran back to the little girl, and told 
her they might pluck some of the daffodils, ‘The 
litde girl had some doubts about it; but, as she 
wished for the flowers, she did not go into the 
house to inquire; so they took the daffodils, and 
went to their play; but they were very uncomfort- 
able, and left the flowers, for they could not enjoy 
them, and went into the house. 

When this litle boy and girl came into the 
house, the little girl inquired if they ought to have 
gathered the flowers. These children were then 
questioned about them, and they told how they 
had gotten them, for they were uncomfortable at 
what they had done, and knew that it would make 
their fault greater to tell more untruths about it ; 
and that God knows when people tell untruths, or 
do any wrong thing; and that he is grieved with 
them, and will punish those who go on in sin. 
They were ashamed of having done so wrongly as 
they had done ; and were sorry they had been so 
naughty. 

he next day, the little girl’s father read to 
them, in the Bible, about Eve being tempted by 
the wicked serpent, to eat the fruit which God had 
forbidden them to eat. He then told them that 
he had heard of a little boy and girl who went into 
a garden, and the little boy persuaded the little 
girl to pluck some flowers, when they knew they 
ought not to have done so, He told them also, 
that it was the same serpent which prevailed on 
them to pluck the flowers, that prevailed on Eve 
to take the forbidden fruit; and that it is the same 
serpent which brings wrong thoughts and desires 
into the minds of people, that told Adam and Eve 
they should not die if they eat the fruit, when God 
had told them they should if they did so. And, as 
Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise because 
they listened to this serpent, which is the devil, so 
those who listen to his temptations, and neglect to 
attend to the instruction of the Holy Spirit, which 
warns them of their danger, will. be shut out of the 
heavenly paradise;when they die; if they do not 
first repent and f away from following the 
serpent, and pray for Christ’s sake to be forgiven 
what they have done wrong. 

Children ought to be very careful not to-do any 
thing which they know to be wrong; because, 


eee 


| when they do, Satan gains more power over them 
‘than he had before, and more easily prevails on 
‘them to do wrong again.. When they feel that 
| any thing they are doing, or saying, or thinking is 
| wrong, they should turn immediately from it, re- 
| membering that their heavenly Father sees them; 
‘and if they turn from the wrong, and pray in the 
|name.of our Lord. and. Saviour Jesus Christ for 
| help, even wm their thoughts, he will strengthen 
/ them to do right, through the influence of the Ho- 
‘ly Spirit, and then they will feel more comfortable ; 
| for God will bless those, whu, feeling unworthy of 
| his favor, and deserving of his judgments, believe 
in his mercy, offered them for Christ's sake, and 
not for their own sakes, and pray for a blessing in 
the name of Christ. But if, instead of turning 
away from that which is wrong, people look at it, 
and think how much it would please them to do it, 
Satan will persuade them, that perhaps it is not 
very wrong, and will induce them to do it; and 
then they will be very uncomfortable, as this little 
boy and girl were. i . 

Tam glad to be able to add, that they were 
very sorry for their fault, and hoped they should 
do so no more; and as they grew older, they often 
remembered the daffodils, when they were tempted 
to do wrong and turned away frome temptations 
which Satan laid in their way. 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A GOOD SCHOLAR. 

Do you attend a Sabbath School? said I toa 
little girl of eight years, as she was sitting in‘a lit- 
tle chair reading her ‘Testament. er book 
dropped down in her lap—her rosy cheeks assum-- 
ed a livelier hne, and her dark eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, as she said, ‘ Yes, sir,” — ho is your 
teacher? ‘ Miss——.” Do you love your teach- 
er, or should you like a new one? “I don’t want 
any other teacher. I love Miss —— very much. 
She tells us all about the lesson, and is always very 
glad to see us.” Where do you find your lessons ? 
“Inthe Testament.” Do you like to learn lessons 
in the Testament, or would you rather have some 
other book? ‘I rather learn in the Testament.” 
Whom do you like to read and learn about best in 
the Testament? ‘Jesus Christ.” What did 
Jesus Christ do, that makes you love to learn about 
him? “A great many things. He cured sick 
people, and the blind man, and made dead 
come to life again.” Whom did he bring to life T 
“The widow’s son—and Lazarus too. w 
long had Lazarus beer! dead? **Four days.” Dr. 
F— cures sick people sometimes, by giving them 
medicine, could Jesus Christ do any more. for 
sick people than doctors candot “ Yes, he could 
cure such as the doctors could ‘not, and he did'nt. 
give them any Me. Cannot doctors bring dead. 
people to life? “No Sir.” Did you ever see any 
body that was dead? “ Yes, little William ——;, 
he was drowned in the pond.” And could'nt they 
bring him to life again? “No sir.” What did 
they do with him? “They buried him in the- 
ground.” Must all of us die and be buried in the. 
ground? ‘ Yes, sir,” she replied as a tear started 
in her eye and rolled down her little cheek. And 
shall we never come to life again! “ Yes, sir, at 
the resurrection.” We were talking about Lazar- 
us ; had he any brothers or sisters when he died 
“He had sisters—I don't think he had any broth- 
ers.” Do you remember the names of his sisters ? 
‘*Martha and Mary.” Which do’ you like best 
Martha or Mary? ‘TI like Mary best.” 
“She loved Christ more than Martha did.” Do 
you think Martha loved Christ any? “I guess 
she loved him some, but not so well as Mar did.” 
Why do you think Martha loved Christ ® © She. 
loved to have ge vim fa M Asi ‘ MA 
makea you think Mary love rist than 
Martha ? “ She loved ‘* sit and hearshim hts 
Mary sat at his feet and heard his : 
Did Martha like to have, her do so% ‘ No—she 
wanted Christ to tell Mary tq belp her.” Ought 
not sisters tq help each, other, about, their, work ? 
After some hesitation she said, ‘Yes, sir.” And 
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did Christ tell Mary to go and help her sister? | oys king among all the crowned heads in Europe, 
“No, sir.” What’ did he say? “Martha, Mar- | especial 
tha, (lida art troubled about’ many things, but one | be his eyes. Simpson knows by experience 
thing is needful, and Mary has chosen that, good | that,“‘ godliness, with contentment is great gain !” 
art which sball not be taken away from her.” | and he has learned in whatever state he is, there- 
Bo you remember any thing else that Jesus Christ | with to be content. There are very few kings, 
has done, besides what you told me? “ Yes, sir,| who have learned these lessons, and if they have, 
he died on the cross for sinners.” Who are sin-| their thrones are almost always like the heaving of 
ners? “ Every body.” Are you and I sinners,| the unquiet sea. Seek not high things, but be 
and did Christ die for us? “Yes, sir.” How | meek and lowly of heart, if you wish to be happy 
then ought we to feel towards him? ‘* We ought | like good Joha Simpson. I 
to lové Him.” Do you think you love him?) how many will lay off their rags. at the gate of 
. “© Ves, sir, think I do.” What makes you think | heaven, in the day of judgment, and enter into the 
so? “T love to read about him, and to pray ev-| joy of their Lord, who were hardly known in this 
ery day that God will help me to love him.” Do| world ;—while others will wear their robes in hell 
you think God will hear little children, and men| who have kept mankind in awe. 


and women when they pray to him? “ Yes, sir 


Jesus Christ says he will.’ Do you pray for any | heard him, while engaged in his daily labor, singing 
body bat yourself? “‘ Yes, sir, I pray for pa, and | some sweet song of Zion, and tuning his heart and 
ma, and little brothers, and my teacher, and then | voice here for the nobler.songs 
I pray for every body.” What do you pray that| heavenly world.. Then-a golden harp will be giv- 
God will do fer you? “Forgive my sins and make | en him, and he will be invited to the blessed com- 
me a good girl.” Do you think God has: forgiven | pany whom John the Apostle heard and saw, in 
you? The tears again started in her eyes, but| vision, harping with their harps before the throne 
after some hesitation she said, “I am afraid not, | of God. 
but I hope he will." Have you always loved’ to 
pray to God}, “No, sir. My ma used to learn | learn from this, is “ not to judge of any one accor- 
d’s prayer, but I did’nt Jove to| ding to the outward appearance.” God does not 
say it. I love to say it now, and another prayer | judge so; he looks at the heart; and as the heart 
you the other prayer? “ No-|of any of my little friends is, so is he in the sight 
body.” Did noone tell you it was right to pray | of God. 
but your ma? ‘‘ My Sabbath School teacher told 
, and aunt 
——, and our minister. ‘They all pray.” When 
did you begin to say another prayer, besides the | ears and you may 
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me to say 


too.” Who lear: 





us so, and Mr, ——- and uncle 


Lor 


shall bud and blossom 
already becoming a fruitful field. [8. 8. Instructer. 





prayer? ‘Last spring.” From persons|saying, ‘I have heard them a hundred times.” 
acquainted with this liule girl, { found there had | Very true, my children, but have you thought of 
ee a remarkable change in her feelings and con- | their important meaning a hundred times? Have 
uct, and that she manifests an uncommon interest | you looked around you to find some good example? 
in reading the Bible, and endeavoring to under-| and, when you have found one, have you tried to 
stand what she reads. . She is strongly attached to | imitate it? Or have you searched the Scriptures, 
her Sabbath School and teacher, and to religious 
meetings and conversation. She is supposed to | Suppose I 
have her seasons of retirement for secret prayer, | daughter of Bethuel and wife of Isaac; take her 
as constantly as experienced Christians. Similar | for your pattern. She was kind, diligent, humble, 
feelings and conduct are manifested by some| modest, and pious. Read the 24th chapter of 
other little boys and girls belonging to the same | Genesis, and you will find all these virtues men- 
school, This school is not in a city or a village, 
“the growth of many years,” but in a town, which a 
8 ago, was a wilderness. “The wilderness | lord ;” and then offered also to draw water for his 
as the rose.” It is indeed|camels; her diligence was thus proved. Her 


NE, a 


y with one who has not the fear of God 


have often thought 


,| Many atime have I been to Simpson’s shop, and 


and worship of the 


The lesson which I wish my young readers to 


[The News. 


—ece— 
IMITATE GOOD EXAMPLES. 
These words may sound very common in your 
tempted to pass them over, 


there to find a pattern worthy of your imitation? 
lead your thoughts to Rebekah, the 


tioned. She was kind, for as soon as Isaac’s ser- 
vant asked her for water, she replied, ‘‘ Drink, my 


father was a rich man, but she was not too proud 





to fetch water from the well ; therefore she was of 








MISCELLANY. 


an humble disposition. She was modest, for she 





nits A BENEVOLENT BOY. 


In the town of N—, lives a youth, who work 
in a prin 


hopeful io i ‘of renewing grace, and his soul | selves. Are youkind? Do you try to oblige every 
with lov 


eto bis Redeemer. 


ed 
ae 


it enabled him to presen 


abnndance cast into the treasury of the Lord. 
Les those who find fault with the above, 


office. wt pene he co bare- 
lya ort and no further compensation for his| her his wife, 
cctinas * Diting a recent revival he was made a 


4 long since, this love was kindled into ac-| Are you diligent, always employed about some- 
tive effort, by having the claims ofan important * Se 
benevolent objeet presented. Four cents was all 
the money he possessed; with this, he felt he 
could do nothing ; and how to increase it he knew! 
not. Bat the heart that is touched with the benev- 
olence of Jesus Christ, and weeps over the mise- 
ries of a lost world, is quick to devise some means, | curiosity in his face ? 
however humble, for its amelioration. So it was 
with this young disciple. He thought of his great | above all, are you pious? Do you believe in the 
coat, and concluded he might harden himself to| Lord Jesus Christ, and rest all your hopeson him ? 
Ahewererities of the cold, and do without it. He,|Do you love good people, good things? Do you 
therefore, sold this outer pene. and the avails of | love all the virtues of Rebekah, and do you wish 


d a much larger offering |to imitate them? If you do from your hearts, 
than is given by moltitudes of the rich who of their 


hastily filled her pitcher, seeing strangers, and was 
departing instead of stopping to gaze at them. And 
8 | surely she was pious, or the Lord would not have 
directed the son of the faithful Abraham to make 


Now you have read her character, look to your- 
one by doing even more than they desire you? 


thing useful; or do you sometimes spénd your 
hours in folly or idleness; are you humble, never 
setting yourselves above others, or wishing to be 
thought better than your neighbors or schiool- 
llows? Are you modest? Do yon step aside 
when a stranger is near, or do you look with rude 
you never speak words 
which a modest person would blushto hear? But, 


and if you try hard to become lovely in your 
lives you may rest satisfied that God will bless 





ber who &mmended the 


cast in all her living. 
gave the dear boy a new coat. [S. S. Herald. 
oe 
é THE HONEST COBBLER. 


John Simpson, the honest cobbler, would not, 


am sure, exchange conditions with the most glori-' in » NEW TYPE, with which we shall begin the New Year. 


widow, when she|loved in this-world as well as blessed, happy, 
et we hope somebody | and beloved by God in the world to come ; the 


your end ; and you will be happy and be- 


life that has no end. [ib. 





To Correspondents.—* Children’s Friend,” *8.°C.”” and 
1 |“ D.C. C.” are received, and will be introduced to our readers 











POETRY. 

















For the Youth’s Companion. 
LINES. 


Suggested in the dying room of a pious young lad. 


The a blast comes o’er the plains, 
The hills are white with snow, 
And fast are bound in icy chains, 
The rivers gentle flow. 
All natore looks a cheerless sight, 
ad meee in 80 dreur ;) 4 
essings on stars so bright 
Which cheer the closing ang . 
Howe’er the storm may rage and roar, 
No impress makes it where, 
Resign’d, he leaves this sinful shore, 
A youth of promise rare. 
His sallow cheek, and glazed eye, 
Bear witness of that power, 
Which death employs when he is nigh, 
To close man’s mortal hour. 
But what is death to those who dare, 
earth to live for heaven ? 
Whose ceaseless care, hath heen in prayer, 
To have their sins forgiven ? 
That cheerful smile,—that placid brow, 
That look of heaven’s. love, 
Would make us fain believe that now, 
Thou dwell’st in realms above. 
Ah, happy youth ! you leave a world 
That’s claimed you but a span; , 
Your race is ran, e’er truth unfurled 
‘The sinfu! ways of man. 
Methinks the Bible as it lays 
On that calm breast of thine, 
Had made thee one in early days, 
To vouch its truths divine. 
And as around thy dying bed, 
We stand in hope and fear, 
** The still small yoice”’ as from the dead, 
speaks in accents clear. 
« Why dost thou wish his spirit pure 
an TS linger here below ? 
“ Why dost thon ask it to endure 
“« A longer reign in woe ?”” 
We bow in silence to God’s will, 
Nor would a thought repine : 
ae J He hid our sorrows still, 
make our hearts,as thine. w. A. 


—~_— 
THE LITTLE ROBIN RED BREAST. 


“ Why sit singing there, sweet Robin Red-breast, on a briary 
stone pillarin the moors? ‘I'he summer days are all over and gone 
and in another month may be coming the snow.” —Wizson, 


Why sit’st thou there, my lovely bird, 
And roy be thy song ce sweet 7— 
And dost thou think thy notes are heard, 
Here in this wild retreat? 
Sure thou hast wandered far away 
From those who love thee best, 
Aniioaly here dost tone thy lay,— 
he wild moor’s sweetest guest. 
Why.cam’st thou to this lonely. place 1— 
mates have mourned thee long— 
Was it this wide-spread moor to grace 
With ttiy heart-thrilling song f 
Was it, that thou might’st here be free 
sing, or be at rest? 
‘To nurse thy: tender brood, and see 
Secure thy little nest? 
But thou hast tarried here full long— 
The summer days are o’er— 
Thy little ones are fiédged and strong, 
nd need thy care no more. 
The Autumn winds A mee os « chill 
Along the tracklesé waste, 
And through the maor-flowers sounding shrill, 
Cold Winter’s couriers haste. 
They tell us, that he’s coming ni 
With sleet and hail and ae 
Old Autumn heaves a heart-felt sigh— 
The harbinger of wo. 
He'll scatter snow along his path, 
And icy is his breath ; 
He’l! spread abroad the storm’s ‘wild wrath, 
And winds as cold as death. 
Nature, obedient to his word, 
Is clad in russet hue, 
She trembles when his voice is heard — 
bodings prove too true, 
The trees put off their dress of green, 
And hear his stern command— 
ow ¢ is every summer'scene ! 
"Tis all a dreary land. 
Then, hie thee to some milder clime, 
And ’scape the coming gloom; 
Go, where you'll have a happier time, 
Where flowers are in their bloom ; 
Yes, hie thee to some far-off | 
Hed bring one yimore o forhal Sand 
once a ; 
As messengers petal tag 
We'll greet ye then, with joy and mirth, 
t 


A 
New beaut deck the earth, 
‘And Winter's gloom be fled. [ Waichman 
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